Parliamentary Government in England
are likely by mere definition to hold unconventional
opinions. The cases, moreover, are likely to be tried by
judges whose unconscious assumption is that the holding
of extreme opinions in the political realm is undesirable;
the student of R. v. Pollitt will not be tempted to infer
that judicial independence is the same thing as judicial
impartiality. Judges, in at least the last hundred years,
have had an enormous influence upon the verdicts of
juries. It is certainly difficult not to feel, granted the
nature of the jury-system, that a Government sufficiently
panic-stricken to enforce the law will, in all human
probability, be able to obtain the sort of panic-stricken
juries it requires.
But even this is not all. For a Government, after all,
presumably commands a majority in the House of
Commons. If it is stricken with panic, there is at least
a likelihood that its supporters there will show the same
sense of panic too. There is no limit to the law-making
power of Parliament; and a disturbed Government may
easily mean legislation without limit against the "fun-
damental liberties" of Englishmen. A Defence of the
Realm Act could control all the usual forms of propa-
ganda upon which the critics of the Government rely.
The latter, moreover, has in its hands the immense new
weapon of broadcasting. Thereby it could create a state
of tension without limit in public opinion, without its
opponents being able to command any comparable weapon
of response. There is no limit, in short, to the penalties
upon opinion a Government in a panic may not be capable
of imposing; and, when the panic has passed, all the
blunders committed by it or its agents are pretty sure to
be wiped out, like the blunder of ex pane 0*JSnVar, by an
Act of Indemnity, Certainly there is no occasion on which
such an Act has been refused these last hundred ye&rs*
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